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of hopes, and fired the people's hatred of Germans and
Russians. Therefore it was doubtful whether the new
Duchy of Warsaw could be turned back into a Russian
province except by force. It was no wonder that such an
annexation was repugnant to Alexander, who was at the
height of his sympathy for liberal ideas in the spring of
1814. At Paris he had been the ardent defender of these
ideas; he would have served them to better effect if he had
added the argument of example to the good advice he was
giving his brother monarchs. But it was only too evident
that if it was difficult to introduce representative institu-
tions in France and Germany, it was doubly so in Russia.
Alexander would not have dreamed of giving Russia a
constitution. Absolute ruler in St. Petersburg and passion-
ate liberal in Paris; the contradiction is obvious and some-
what ridiculous, although, aside from the excesses of
imperial hysteria, it was neither absurd nor capricious. A
constitutional monarchy in Poland might have minimized
the contradiction by proving that the Russian autocrat
had done something more than mere words to back up
representative institutions, and in a country where they
were hardly possible, a country as little westernized as
Poland. True, the Kingdom of Poland was nothing but a
dream: subsequent events were to prove it. But the dream
was a noble one, and, in 1814, Alexander believed in it.
Be that as it may, three days after the proclamation of
the Charter, on June 7, the Czar and the Prussian King
arrived in London with their suites. They were hailed by
huge enthusiastic crowds. In London that month, as in
Paris during April, Alexander could well believe himself
the liberator of Europe, the restitutor orbis, admired,
loved, and glorified by high and low. On the one hand,
he daily traversed the crowded sections of London, receiv-
ing frenzied ovations where the Regent dared not show
his face for fear of being whistled at; on the other, he
received a doctorate from Oxford as the "defender of the
rights of Europe." After so much effort, anguish, and